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RAILROADS AND CATTLE SHOWS, "9 

It has been difficult, until lately, to persuade 
the Superintendents of the railroads in Maine, 
that it would be money making business to their 
companies to put the fare on their roads down 
to half-fare, during the cattle shows which might 
be held on their routes. Last year, although 
application was made to them in season, for a 
reduction on fares during the State Show at 
Gardiner, no reduction was made except on one 
route, and that was done at so late aday that 
it was comparatively of little benefit ; and yet, 
even then, the route was benefited. This year, 
a better and more liberal spirit prevailed. The 
fure for articles, stock, and passengers, was put 
down to half price. This arrangement, instead 
of injuring the roads, brought them a great in- 
crease of profit. 

Every road, except one, was opened on this 
plan in season. The Androscoggin and Kenne- 
bee was rather tardy in coming into the arrange- 
ment, and even then, did not come in so fully 
as to allow the person attending the stock to go 
free in all cases, and some disagreement arose 
on account of it. Some farmers, after they had 
got their stock on board of the cars, learning 
this fact, took their stock out and drove it home 
again. Thus the company were deprived of the 
fare on the stock, and also of some half dozen 
more passengers, who would have gone in the 
passenger cars to the show, but being dissatis- 
fied, staid at home. The show was also deprived 
of having some excellent stock, which would 
otherwise have been exhibited. We regret this 
occurrence. 

A generous and liberal course on the part of 
Superintendents on such occasions, gives satis- 
faction to the people, and money to the road. 
A narrow, muleish, illiberal course on such occa- 
sions, dissatisfies the people, begets ill will to- 
wards the road, and results in loss of profit to 
it. Those who manage such establishments, 
should remember that the people can live and 
do business without the railroads, but the rail- 
roads cannot do without the people. No one 
wishes the companies to lose money, but no one 
wishes them to manifest an illiberal, unaccomo- 
dating spirit. 

We hape that the experience of this year will 
induce all the superintendents of railroads in 
Maine to be still more liberal than heretofore. 
That all articles, and stock, and persons who go 
to take care of the stock, will be carried to and 
from the show free, and passengers in passenger 
cars at half price. They will thus assuredly 
make still more money than by any other ar- 
rangement. Hear what the experience of some 
of the western roads saith in this matter. We 
take it from the Western Farm Journal, and 
bespeak the attention of railroad directors and 
superintendents to it. The editor says:— 


‘*No other State in the West has s) many 
railroads as Ohio, and perhaps the experience of 
no other has been so great with Agricultural 
Fairs, and all the circumstances that attend 
them. The practice in that State therefore 
seems to be one upon which her sister States 
might rely with much confidence, in reference 
to the same matter. Wishing to understand 
exactly what was customary there, we a short 
time ago addressed a letter to a prominent officer 
of the State Board of Agriculture of Ohio, 
making very particular inquiry upon the subject. 
The following is the main body of his reply— 

‘The success of your State Faira, you may 
depend, will hang upon the contingency of 
carrying stock and other articles for exhibition 
Sree of charge. The simple fact is, they cannot 
be kept up without free transport—that is, free 
transport of things, intended for exhibition, and 
which shall not be sold at the Fairs, or on their 
way to or from the same. 


‘ Our railroads make large profits by carrying 
people at half fare,—some companies having 
realized $10,000 over and above the usual profits 
in the same length of time. As near as we can 
learn, the extra profits on leading roads have 
ranged from $6,000 to $10,000 during Fair 
week. ‘The benefits are mutual between the 
railroad companies and the farming interest ; 
but in so far as direct pecuniary gain is con- 
cerned, the former have the largest share of the 
advantage. 

‘For 1855, the railroad companies here at- 
tempted to insinuate a new order of things, by 
resolving to charge half freight upon stock and 
articles ; but at the eleventh hour, discovering 
that no Fair would be held, they came forward 
in special convention and declared that they 
could not afford to part company with the cus- 

tomary annual gathering—promptly restoring 
the necessary regulations, and acting that year 
with greater liberality than ever before—all 
their employees seconding their efforts, at the 
time of the fair, and thus doing away with the 
usual prejudice against railroads, and against 
traveling to large gatherings.’ 

‘This,’ concludes the writer, ‘is a very 
gratifying state of things, and will do the rail- 
road companies and our enterprise great good 
during the coming Fair.’ 

The true policy of both parties, we have not 
® doubt, is that which is pursued in Ohio. It 
is liberal to the farming and manufacturing 

classes, and, Since it pays better than the oppo- 
a" Of course, just to the railroad com- 
i 


In answer toa * f; ar 
@ “friendly subscriber,’’ 
enquires whether “ goose Armes ie en 
prescribed by ‘old women,” as an emollient in 
many cases, is any better than, or has an 
culiar properties over, other fats or oils, we “ 
—_ to say that there is nothing different in 
is fat from any other, such as lard, &c, &e., 


a the proportion of its ingredients. Al) 


one of them is hard like tallow or wax, and is 
called stearine, the other is liquid and soft, and 
is called oleine. Any fatty matter that contains 
a large proportion of stearine, is harder than a fat 
that does not contain so much, and hence com- 
mon beef tallow is harder than lard, and lard is 
harder than goose fat, and goose fat is harder 
than some of the fish oils. Onc hundred parts 
of goose fat contain thirty-two parts of stearine 
and sixty-eight of oleine. It is said by some 
chemists that goose fut is precisely the same as 
to its proportions, as the fat of man. If this 
be the case, the analogy between the two ani- 
mals as it regards corporeal matter may be as 
close as it is sometimes in mental faculties, and 
the application of it to the human system, 
either externally as an oinment, or internally in 
the form of roast goose, may be peculiarly ap- 
propriate and grateful. 





BARN MEMORANDA. 
Let the feeder remember that every 100 pounds 
of live weight of animal require, of good hay, 
in 


Working Horses, 3.08 Ibs. 
Working Oxen, 2.40 
Milch Cows, 2.40 
Young growing cattle, 3.08 
Steers, 2.84 
Dry Cows, 2.42 
Sheep, 3.00 


Pigs, (in food equivalent to hay,) 3. 

To illustrate this, suppose your horse weighs 
ten hundred, then, to support each hundred of 
his weight he must have three pounds and eight- 
hundredths of another pound, and ten times 
that amount will be required each day to give 
nourishment to his whole ten hundred, which 
will make 30 pounds per day. An ox that weighs 
ten hundred will require 24lb. per day and a 
milch cow that weighs 600 will require 14lb. 
and 40 hundredths. It must be hay of the best 
quality. 





Summer Rare Sexp. Many of our readers 
know that in many parts of Europe rape seed is 
used in large quantities, for the purpose of 
manufacturing oil from it. It is not known by 
all, however, that there are two kinds of Rape, 
viz :—A summer kind, sometimes called Dutch 
rape, that is an annual. This kind will, if 
sown in the Spring, ripen before Fall. Another 
kind is the Winter Rape, or English Rape as it 
is sometimes called. This isa biennial plant 
and requires two summers’ growth before ripen- 
ing its seed. Mr. J. E. Robinson, of Portland, 
who keeps a seed and agricultural warehouse in 
that city, tried the experiment last summer, of 
using the Dutch Rape upon his farm, and suc- 
ceeded well with it. 





- For the Maine Farmer. 
GRAPE CULTURE, 

Frienp Hotwes :—Although the cultivation 
of the grape may seem an unfit theme for 
‘*gloomy November,’’ when all the leafy tribes 
have surrendered their luxuriant ‘foliage and lus- 
cious fruits, yet, it is still pleasant to recur to 
that season, and not only to ‘*hope on,”’ but to 
‘‘work on,’’ in anticipation of the rich clusters 
which well directed labor may produce another 
season. . 

This is the month for pruning the vine, and 
there are many which need it, while but few 
farmers seem skilled in training their vines 
judiciously. Some little treatise on horticulture 
or a simple cut, illustrating the theory of train- 
ing, would soon show them how to do it easily. 

It is important that they should be pruned 
while the foliage is off, and the sapin sucha 
state as not to ‘‘bleed,’’ or ooze out. Many a 
strong vine which has had its own way until it 
has got into a snarl,‘can soon be trained into a 
bearing and tasteful furm by cutting out the 
old and exhausted branches and weak shoots 
and shortening the strong one, for bearing. Dig 
around them plentifully, as the roots expand a 
long distance, and by the rapid growth of the 
branches must continue to cxhaust the soil. Lay 
the vines down in autumn whenever it can be 
done, and cover with straw or evergreen boughs. 


Many a favored spot exists on the sunny side 
of some fence, rock, or building, which might 
be adorned by a vine climbing up their rough 
walls, and displaying their tempting clusters. I 
can now call to mind a vine which for a few years 
past has served to screen a dilapidated old 
building—bas had rather rough usage withal— 
but has kindly mantled those sombre wails in 
‘vine clad’’ beauty, and given the family rich 
treats on Isabella's, and the surplus to the 
market at 30 cts. per Ib. 

During a journey the past summer, I noticed 
a sort of pet vine which grew up under a window 
until its tendrils clung so closely around the 
window as if imploring protection, that the family 
admitted it among their ranks by breaking a 
pane of glass for its ingress. It seems quite at 
home among them, and the rich foliage and 
splendid clusters of grapes, well paid them for 
their care. Indeed, it would cast some of the 
gaudy ‘‘curtain’’ drapery, or dazzling window 
shades, quite in the shade. 

Would that more of the rough house walls 
through the country, could be adorned by the 
clambering vine. With trifling expense, the 
rude cottage, or coarse farm building, can be 
covered with the richest foliage, combining 
both beauty and profit, and gratifying the out- 
ward and internal tastes. Viris. 

November, 18, 1856. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
AARON’S ROD.—QUERY. 

Mr. Eprror :—I wish to enquire through the 
columns of your paper, if you cr any of your 
subscribers can tell me how I can best get rid of 
an obnoxious weed or root called Aaron’s rod, or 
live-for-ever? If you can, you will oblige me, 
for I have quite a large piece of it in my field, 
and I have come to the conclusion that its room 
is better than its company, for it spreads very 
fast by plowing and harrowing. A.M. M. 

Charleston, Nov. 10, 1856. 


Nors. We know of several plants that are 
called ‘‘Aaron’s rod,’”’ but which of these it is 





that troubles our friend, we cannot say. Will 
some of our correspondents attend to his case, 





‘s of animals are made up of two materials— 


and answer his queries ' [E. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
WILL TURNIPS FATIEN PORK! 

Ifaving been successful in raising a good crop 
of English turnips, I hardly knew in what way 
I could dispose of them all, when a neighbor 
informed me that an acquaintance of his told 
him he had found English turnips, washed clean, 
toiled and mexzl mixed with them, to be excel- 
lent for fattening hogs, &c., that he had tried 
them and could ulso recommend them. Not- 
withstanding I have confidence in their jadg- 
ment, yet I could hardly suppose that English 
turnips possessed very largely of fattening ma- 
terial for swine; but have commenced feeding 
mine with them, and find them eaten as well as 
potatoes, and from present appearances am not 
prepared to say they are not equal, although I 
have until recently thought them worthless for 
hogs. If any of the readers of the Farmer have 
had experience in feeding turnips to swine, will 
they communicste the result? No roots are so 
easily raised as the English turnip, and if they 
will even do to keep store hogs upon, it will be 
an object to farmers, especially when potatoes 
are cut off, as at present. D. Taner. 
Vassalioro’, 11th mo., 1856. 








Nore. The more meal with turnips, the bet- 
ter for fattening hogs. The material contained | 
in turnips is of the muscle making kind, rather 
than oil or fat making. ‘urnips will therefore 
be good for this part of nutrition, and serve to 


will keep store hozs in good order, but we never 
knew mess pork made by them or the flat turnip. 
Ep. 





For the Maine Farmer. 





In passing a young orchard, a few days since, 


possible,—and, being placed around the trunks, 
would curl up so as to retain its fuld without 
fastening. Afew hours spent in putting on 
these bark jackets, may save some valuable trees 
from being girdled. S.N.T 





VALUE OF CARROTS. 
Carrots are very excellent fodder for horses 
that have been long kept on highly carbonaceous 











Errecrs or Mecuanicat Skit. To show how 
mechanical skill and labor add to the value of 
raw material, the British Quarterly Review gives 
this instructive calculation: A bar of iron 
yalued at $5, worked into horse-shoes, is worth 
$10 50 ; needles, $355 ; pen-knives bladg, $3,- 
285 ; shirt buttons, $29,480; balance springs of 
watches $250,000. Thirty-one pounds of iron 
have have been made into wire upwards of one 
bundrd and eleven miles in length, and so fine 
was the fabric, that a part of it was converted, 








[ noticed their trunks were protected by strips} : nals 7 
of birch bark. The rolls or sections were taken | SP 8 Se a eae 


from small trees,—preserving as much width as! 


FEEDING STOCK—CUTTING FODDER. 

Mr. Evrror :—It has ever been a fault in the 
husbandry of this country, that we have per- 
formed most of its details more by guess, than 
by rules deducted from experience; and especially 
has this been the case in relation to feeding 
our domestic animals. If you ask yonder aged 
farmer how much bay his cows consume during 
the winter, per head, he will probably answer 
that, unless'the season is unusually protracted 
and severe, he finds one anda half tons to be 
amply sufficient, without either grain or roots, 
and fed without cutting ; but his neighbor will 
assure you that he never has been able to carry 
a cow through, in good condition, with less 
than three tons—making a difference of one- 
half. Why this wide discrepancy? You ques- 
tion another as to the quantity of grain he al- 
lows per acre, in sowing,—say, for instance, 
oats. He will tell you that on good soil, well 
prepared, and which was the year previous in 
Indian corn or potatoes, measured in the hill or 
row, he usually allows one and a half bushels, 
and that, he thinks, amply suflicient for any 
soil ; but his neighbor, over the fence, or across 
sows ¢hree. Some plant four, some five, some 


| six quarts of Indian corn to the acre; and in 
| potato culture, the usage varies still more wide- 
jly. Each is certain that his method is the right 
| one, and will not be satisfied that it is not when 


he sees his neighbors harvesting double the quan- 


make them fleshy. Ruta baga or Swedes will | tity of produce in consequence of pursuing a 
| course diametrically opposite to his own. There 


must be something wrong somewhere ; ALL can- 
not be right, if it were, all would experience 
the same results. 

The Wovl Grower, not long since, published 


CHEAP MODE OF PROTECTING FRUIT TREES a statement in regard to cutting fodder for cows, 
FROM MICE. 


| in which it is asserted that three cows were kept 


| one hundred and sixty days on a daily allowance 


shorts, and that they each continued to give 
| twelve quarts of milk per day for the whole 
| period, and adds that ‘they came out in the 
spring, good beef.’"” Now many allow twice 
the amount of food here indicated, and some 
even more than that. Why, I repeat, do we 
|encounter such wide discrepancies—such em- 
| phatic contradictions in practice and its results? 
If we allow—as we no doubt should—that there 


| is often a very great difference in the nutritive 


food, and whose digestive organs may be out of | value of the food, still it does not meet the ex- 


order in consequence of their constant activity, igeney of the cass, by any means, fora difer- 
in reducing meal and oats into the elements) 
of animal nutrition. With a fair allowance of 
carrots, ground oats and sweet hay, a horse will 
enjoy good health and spirits, have a loose hide, 
shining coat and healthy lungs. A daily al- 
lowance of carrots should always be furnished) 
to horses, the subjects of indigestion ; whose 
food often runs into fermentation, inducing di- 
arrhoea, ora lax, washy state of the bowels. 
Carrots furnish an acid called pectic, which pos- 
sess the curious property of gelatinizing the 
watery contents of the digestive cavities. A’ 
few drops of this pectic acid will gelatinize both, 
and when mixed with the juice of an orange 
changes the same into jelly ; so that if the alvine | 
discharges of a horse are watery, carrots can be 
used as a valuable therapeutic agent, both in| 
view of effecting the same and restoring the 
tone of the stomach and bowels. 

By examining the excrement of a horse fed 
in part on carrots, it will be found to contain) 
no undigested hay or oats, and therefore we may 
safely infer that they promote digestion, so that 
by the constant use of carrots, less quantities of 
hay and oats will suffice than when a larger 
amount is consumed and parted with in an un- 
digested state. For fattening animals, carrots 
are exceedingly valuable. It will be urged that 
carrots are not very nutritious. That may be; 
still, if they possess the property of gelatinizing 
the contents of the stomach and bowels, they 
aid in the manufacture cf fat out of other food 
which might otherwise pass out of the system. 

It is said that the milk of a cow at mid-winter, 
fed on carrots, is equal in flavor to that supplied 
from clover in summer, while the butter made 
from such milk presents a rich orange color, and 
does not taste, as some persons suppose, of the 
peculiar flavor of that vegetable. Two bushels 
of outs and one of carrots are better for a horse 
than three bushels of oats without carrots, and 
when the animal is used for light work only, 
the quantity of carrots may be increased. 

The reader must bear in mind, however, that 
animals, like ourselyes, have their peculiar idy- 
osyncracies or susceptibilities ;—‘* what is one 
man’s food is another’s poison ’’—and some 
might digest and thrive amazingly on a given 
article, while an equal number shall lose both 
flesh and spirits. There appears, however, to 
be less objection to the judicious use of carrots 
than many other vegetables, both as regards 
horses and cattle. 

If any of our readers happen to have what 
we term a ‘‘stall-fed horse, and the same shall 
be subject to the heaves,’’ (sometimes a symptom 
of indigestion only,) let them take away fine 
meal and substitute carrots, and our word for it, 
the horse will improve. 

{American Veterinary Journal. 


Inrivence or Sorts on Piants. Common bar- 
ley, sown once in the burning sand at Patney, 
Wiltshire, will for many years after, if sown in 
indifferent warm ground, be ripe two or three 
weeks earlier than any other which has never 
been impregnated at Patney ; but if sown a de- 
gree further north, on cold, clayey land, will in 
two or three years lose this quality, and become 
as late ripe asany other. The grains of vegeta- 
bles are their eggs, andthe plants proceeding 
from them have their virtues and their diseases 
also; while weeds and their seeds in the fields 
where they grow naturally, reach perfection 
without change of soil. So says Jeruro TuLL. 


ence of two-thirds would often be required to do 
this, and such a difference can never in reality 
exist. In the case of oats, and other field pro- 
ducts, much may, and doubless does, depend up- 
on circumstances ; yet not enough to render so 
wide a diversity of practice necessary. The 
fact is we are, as we ever have been, guessing 
our way along—a very poor method, indeed, and 
one that can scarcely be expected to produce, in 
the aggregate, however successful it may occa- 


sionally prove, otherwise than the most disas- 


trous results. Exaet knowledgeis no less neces- 
sary on the farm than on the ocean, in the 
counting room or the workshop, if we would 
reap the largest profits from our labors. And 
this knowledge, we trust, is already beginning 
to dawn upon us, and if we are only true to our- 
selves, ‘*the good time coming,’’ of which we 
hear so much, cannot be far away. We must 
endeavor, as far as in us lies, to ‘‘magnify our 
calling,’’ and to keep our eyes open to the many 
new things which are presented for our contem- 
plation. AGRICOLA. 

Lower Dublin, Nov. 15, 1856. 

[Germantown Telegraph. 
THE CHINESE SUGAR CANE. 

We have frequently alluded to our experi- 
ment in raising the Chinese sugar cane, from 
seed received at the Patent Office. We are en- 
tirely satisfied that it can be raised with great 
profit in this locality, either for fodder or for 
the making of sugar or molasses” We have in 
a small way tested it for both, and think we can 
satisfy the most incredulous that our farmers 
can raise molasses and sugar to better advantage 
than they can either corn or potatoes. Our 
seed we received late, and planted after corn 
was generally up. When about a foot in 
height, it encountered a violent hail storm, 
which seriously damaged its growth, so that it 
is doubtful whether the seed is sufficiently ripe 
to be reliable—and we shall accordingly secure 
a supply for ourselvés and others to whom we 
have promised it from Washington or else- 
where. Preferring securing the seed to experi- 
ments in sugar making, we allowed our cane to 
stand beyond the proper season for the latter 
purpose, and after gathering, it stood several 
weeks before used. 

Last week finding election over and no firing 
to do, and but little to interest us in the papers, 
we essayed to convert the products of six hills, 
planted like corn, into molasses. Pretty sport 
for an editor'!—but our motto is, anything to 
save our country !—and so at it we went—and 
a sweet time we had of it—better than wheeling 
apples—we reckon—and the process and result 
we will give for the benefit of mankind in gene- 
ral. Werun thirty-two stalks through a hay- 
cutter, and with our standing-press and a cheese- 
hoop, took therefrom three quarts of clear and 
rich juice, which being boiled to the consistence 
of sugar-house molasses, yielded one pint. The 
flavor is very agreeable, and the color and ap- 
pearance nearly that of honey—and it is the 
universal opinion of those who have tested it, 
that it is superior to any Southern molasses. 

{Amherst (N. H.) Cabinet. 





Insects generally must lead a truly jovial life. 
Think what it must be to lodge in a lily. Im- 
agine a palace of ivory and pearl, with pillars 
of silver and capitals of gold, all exhaling such 
a perfume as never arose from a human censer. 
Fancy again, the fun of tucking themselves for 
the night in the folds of a rose, rocked to sleep 
by the gentle sighs of the summer air, nothing 
to do when you awake but to wash yourself ina 
dew-drop, and fall to and eat your bed clothes. 


Poraross in Ouro. A late number of the 
Toledo Blade says that potatoes were retailing 
from the wagons in the streets of that town at 
forty cents per bushel. It also says the crop is 
very abundant in that region, and the price 








in lieu of horse hair, into a barrister’s wig. 


must reach a low figure. 


EORSES TOO WELL FED. | 
A great proportion of our horses are too welll 
fed—obtain more food than they require. I[n! 
this land of plenty most of our valuable horses! 
are over fed, and more especially does this hap- 


other words, there exists a disproportion between 
the amount of carbon taken in the form of food, 
and the oxygen received in the process of respi- 
ration. Now, to illustrate this, we will suppose 
that a man engaged in mercantile pursuits ewns 
one or more horses, he has not the time, nor in-; 
clination to give the one or the other the neces-| 





crib, from day to day, enjoying, or rather gorg-| 
ing, themselves with a certain amount of fedder 
over and above what they actually require, 
much more than they really need; the surplus 
is often stored up in the form of fat, and this) 
food and care. Itis very rare that we have 
more liberally, but almost always the reveree. | 
Starvation is said to be the cause for many! 
equine diseases, but so far as our experience; 


There are enough horses to be found dressed | 


prominent ribs, and a cadaverous countenance, 
living, yet half dead. But they know nothing) 
of the ** Famine in Egypt ;” they get enough, 
but too much of the same kind. 
[Dadd’s Veterinary Journal. 
TO KEEP CELERY. 

Many, especially amateurs, experience much 
difficulty in keeping this delicious vegetable dur- 
ing the winter. Where it has been grown in! 
beds, (as it always should be in small gardens,) 
nothing more is necessary than to cover it as it 
stands with a good thick coat of manure; and 
it can then be dug at any time during the win- 
ter when it may be wanted. Where it has been 
grown in single trenches, it should be taken up) 
and placed in a bed prepared as follows: Dig} 
out the earth two spades deep and of any con 
venient width ; lift the plants from the trenches 
with the earth adhering to the roots; put in a) 
row of plants three or four inches apart, and | 
throw some earth against them; then another’ 
row six inches from the first, and so on, filling | 
in the earth to the tops of the plants as you go 
along. When all the plants are in, cover the 
bed with a thick coat of coarse manure, straw, 
or litter of any kind; manure, however, is to 
be preferred. From such a bed the plants may 
be dug at any time during the winter. The bed 














not keep as well unless the winter should prove 
mild. It is best, however, in all matters of this 
kind, to be prepared for the worst. It is not 
always, however, pleasant in winter to dig celery 
from a bed out of doors, and if a cool, airy 
cellar is at hand, the plants may be kept in 
good condition by placing them upright on the 
floor, and covering them with earth or sand, as 
directed above. [American Agriculturist. 





RECEIPT FOR CURING MEAT. 
Those who will carefully adopt our method of 
curing pork and beef, will be enabled to enjoy 
as fine hams, tofigues, and ‘‘dried beef,’’ and 
rounds, as the Emperor of all the Russians can 
command, always providing that the meat cured | 
is of the best quality. It is this : 

To one gallon of water—take 14 lbs. of salt, 
4 lb. of sugar, 4 oz. of saltpetre, 4 oz of pot-. 
ash. 

In this ratio the pickle to be increased to any 
quantity desired. Let these be boiled together, 
until all the dirt from the sugar, (which will 
be not a little,) rises to the top and is skimed 
off. Then throw it into a tub to cool, and 
when cold, pour it over your beef or pork, to 
remain the usual time, say four to six weeks. 
The meat must be well covered with pickle, and 
should not be put down for at least two days 
after killing, during which time it should be 
slightly sprinkled with powdered saltpetre. 

Several of our friends have omitted the boil- 
ing of the pickle, and found it to answer equal- 
ly as well. It will not, however, answer quite 
so well. By boiling the pickle, it is purified— 
for the amount of dirt which is thrown off by 
the operation, from the salt and sugar, would 
surprise one not acquainted with the fact. 
[Germantown Telegraph. 





Savinc Cappaces. The best way to preserve 
cabbages green all winter, so that their good 
qualities shall in no manner deteriorate, is as 
follows :—As late as this month as the weather 
will allow, dig out your cabbages that you have 
set apart for winter use,—dig trenches, say 
eighteen or twenty feet apart, and from twelve 
to twenty feet in length, as may be most con- 
venient, and in accordance with» the quality to 
be preserved,—¢ransplant your cabbages firmly 
in these trenches, as closely as they will stand 
together. When your bed is finished raise a 
platform some eighteen or twenty inches high, 
over them, which can be made of any refuse 
posts, rails, or boards about a place ; across this 
place a few bean poles or laths, and upon the 
whole throw a quantity of bean haulm, corn- 
stalks, straw, or any material of this kind, as a 
protection against wet and frost,—and you can 
eat green cabbage up to April, finer than if 
plucked from the garden in October. 

[Germantown Telegraph. 


Fivw Lawes. A gentleman in New York 
has introduced an improvement in lamps for 
burning fluid, which compels the extinguish- 
ment of lights as the top is unscrewed for filling, 
and also holds the fluid in a bag of India-rub- 
ber within the body of the lamp, sg that if the 
latter be broken, the fluid cannot well be spilled 








sary amount of exercise ; they stand up toa full) | 2 


| Same, linen hdkfs, grat., 50 
and | Mrs. J. C.jLalbot, Lubec, socks and yarn, do., 59 


occasion to recommend a man to feed his horse’ Mrs. Dorcas Jonnson, Westbrook, worsted do., 


up in the garb of starvation ; having tight skin,! yirs, 8, S. Greeley, Foxcroft, do. do., do., 


may be made of less depth, but the plants will! 





upon the person by any possible maneuver. 


MAINE STATE AG. SOCIETY. 
of WARDS OF PREMIUMS. 


DIVISION IV. 
Class L.--Manafactures. 


Lewiston Falls Bagging Co., Lewiston, for seam- 


pen, among animals owned by wealthy and lib- less bags, Dip. or $4 00 
eral individuals. The impression we wish to) Farrar & Cutler, Dexter, flannels, “ 3 00 
convey to the mind sof the reader is, that the! Woodmaa True & Co., Portland, do., Dip. 


food of such is not proportioned to labor—in! Mrs. C. Barker, Pittston, cotton and wool do., 


grat., 3 00 
Mall, Giles & Co., Bridgton, do., Dip. or 3 00 
Farrar & Cutler, Dexter, blankets, “ 100 
Mrs. J. M. Carpenter, Pittston, wool cloth, 3 00 

« §. Marston, Dresden, wool carpeting, 3 00 


« TT. C. Beals, N. Yarmouth, stair do., grat., 75 
« N. Hinkley, Monmouth, do,-do., do,, 100 
« 3, F. Wilbur, Monson, linen thread, grat., 50 


8. E. Knight, Otisfield, linen grain bug, 200 
Same, linen cheege strainer, 200 
Same, tow and linen cloth, 200 


« D. Leighton, N. Yarmouth, stockings, 
* Pwience Whitney, do., wool gloves, 


1 00 


induces acute diseases, and they die of tov much) Miss C. H. Chambers, Otisfield, woolen, worsted 


and cotton stockings, grat., 200 
200 

« J.B. Osgood, Portland, silic do., 1 00 
*«* J. Hanson, Windbaw, rag carpeting, 200 


« Joanna Mitcheil, Freeport, do., grat., 50 


goes, such cases are, in this country, very rare. “ Rebecca Thorn, Westbrook, hearth rug, 3 00 
. ‘ * 1s! « §. J. Stone, Brunswick, do., 2 00 
We conecive the term starvation to be a libel ‘ - 
ae . . 2 a * LL. Q. Pierce, Saccarappa, dov., 1 00 
— civilization ; and 80 infrequent is its appli- | Miss H. McLellan, Portland, sewing siik, 2 00 
cation among 2 nation of husbandmen, that it) yirs, John Mead, Bridgton, do., grat., 50 
is omitted in our dictionaries. A man ov a, « N, Hinkley, Monmouth, linen table cloth, 2 00 
barren rock, or a horse in the deserts of Arabia.! Same, stand cloth, grat., 25 
might possibly starve, but the idea of the latter! Sume, pair linen stockings, do., 25 
starving in the vicinity of a well-stocked barn, | 5*™* Tas carpeting, do., 2 ; 75 
or stable—within striking distance of a land of | s a pear taco gpa a. 
. otton ana iinen at . > - 
plenty—scems to us a very absurd conclusion. | ,, Eliza Adams, Monmouth, table covers, do., 1 00 


Miss E. A. Spear, Standish, linen do., do., 1 50 
1 vv 

* Clara A. Sylvester, No. Pownal, stocking 
yara, 2 00 


Betsy Bonn, Windham, do., and stockings, grat. 50 
* James Robiason, Durham, do. and etock- 


ings, grat., 150 
« J. L. Seavey, Waterville, do. do., do., 50 
* Cynthia Nelson, Portland, pair rail road 
stockings, grat., 25 
FANCY AND ORNAMENTAL NEEDLE WORK. 
« M. G. Goodwin, Portland, specimen 
needle work, Dip. or 4 00 
« (CC, J. Parsons, Orono, do., “ 200 
«“ M. H. Simonton, Portland, do., o 200 
« G. P. Harvey, Portland, counterpane, “ 2 00 
« Jobn Trickey, Westbrook, do., 100 
« W. Storer, Portland, do., 100 
« H. D Moore, Portland, do., 100 
« F.C. Beals, North Yarmouth, do., grat. 100 
« M.A Barbour, Westbrook, do., 100 


Miss E. R. Jagobs, Portland, embroidery, Dip. or 3 00 
Mrs. H. B. Winslow, Westbrook, do., Dip. and 1 00 
Miss Isabella Giles, Portiand, do., 50 


Mrs. D. C. Waterhouse, worsted work, 109 
« M. C. Stowell, do., 100 
« F, M. Foot, Portland, do., 50 

Miss E. F. Munger, Portland, do., 50 
« Augusta Noble, Portland, do., 50 
“ Courtland, Portland, do., 50 
* Harriet Stephens, Portland, do., 50 
*« Elizabeth Barstow, Portland, do., Dip. 
« CC. Garcia, Portland, do., baa 
« Mary E. Rounds, Portland, do., bed 
« Ellen Barnes, Portland, do., ° es 

Mrs. Thomas B. Rogers, Camden, do., “ 

Miss Harriet Plummer, Scarboro, quilt, grat., 50 
“© Mary A. Dix, Portland, wrought skirt, 50 
«© Newhall, So. Paris, lamp mat, 50 

Mes. M. M. Gridley, Dresden, fancy work on 

satin, Dip. 
« (C. Poland, Cumberland, wrought veil, ss 


Miss Ellen Phinney, Gorham, box needle work, 50 
** Sarah Sweet, Westbrook, embroidered skirt, 50 


Mrs. D. R. Dresser, Portland, do. scarf, 50 
*«* Jennie L. Cree, Portland, worsted suspend- 
ers, @ 50 


Sarah F. Pease, Hollis, lace cape and lamp mat, Dip. 
Miss Mary A. Stevens, Portland, worsted cape, 50 
Mrs. G. Warren, Farmingdale, wrought skirt, 100 
« §, F. Gibson, Bethel, chair seat, 100 
« EE. P. Lewis, Portland, embroidered skirt, 50 


Miss S. E. Bowen, Portland, wrought shawl, 100 
Mrs. W. E. Edwards, Portland, smoking cap 

and basket, 50 
Miss Fanny Short, Portland, wrought hdkf., 50 
Mrs. J. L. Seavey, Waterville, do. collar, Dip. 


« Cynthia Nelson, Portland, wrought slippers, 1 00 
*« Mary A. Winslow, Windham, lamp mat, 50 
* George Knight, Portland, sofa pillow and 


lamp mat, Dip. 
« A.W. Pingree, Portland, shirt and worst- 

ed work, 100 

« WN. J. Davis, worsted picture, 100 
« TT. P. Caldwell, Readfield, wrought cap 

and sleeves, 100 
Miss Mary A. Robinson, Waterville, embroid- 

ered cape, 100 

«« Mary E. Brown, Portland, table cover, 50 
Mrs. I. J. Bachelder, Portland, embroidered 

blanket, 50 

Miss M. Perkins, Topsham, do. do., Dip. 

«: E. P. Lewis, Portland, crochet covers, 100 
Mrs. Miranda Elwell, Portland, bead bag and 

quilt, Dip. 

« G. W. Brown, Portland, quilt, 100 
« J. A. Stockwell, Bangor, undersleeves and 

collar, 100 
Miss Hannah White, Portland, wrought slip- 

pers, 50 

« Ellen Baxter, Gorham, hair work, Dip. 


Mrs. A. Wadsworth, Livermore Ealls, wrought 
table cover, 50 


Rev. James Scott, Portland, worsted ottoman, Dip. 
Mrs. Charles Richardson, Portland, wrought 
hdkf., a 
CLOTHING. 
Woodman, True & Co. ‘Portland, for best over- 
coat, t 300 
Same, do. dress do., Dip. or 3 00 
Same, do. frock do., 3 00 
Same, do. pants, 200 
Same, display of clothing, 5 00 
J. W. Ballou, Portland, sack coat, 200 
J. G. Barnum, Portland, vest, 100 
MILLINARY. 
E. & L. I. Chadbourne, Portland, best display of 
millinery, Dip. 
Mrs. E."f. Cushman, Portland, 2d do., 3 00 
« M. J. Nichols, Portland, nice bonnet, Dip. 
“* Nancy 8. Richmond, Winthrop, do. do., 100 
« M.H. Neal, Portland, case millinery, 200 


HATS, CAPS & FURS. 
B. Greenough & Co., Portland, dress hat, Dip. or 2 00 


Same, fur cap, 2 00 
Same, cloth do., 100 
Same, child’s do., 100 
Same, dress furs, 5 00 
Same, gloves and mittens, Dip. 


S. McLanathan, Portland, furs and umbrellas, “ 
PAPER, PRINTING, AND BINDING. 


David Tucker, Portland, best specimen of print- 
ing, Dip. and $ 00 





F. W. Bailey, Port'and, do. dv. book bind- 


' ing, Dip. and 3 00 
|Geo. R. Davis, Portland, do. do. blank books, 3 00 
LEATHER, AND LEATHER FABRICS. 
| John L. Shaw, Portland, for leading hose, Dip. 


|G. P. Harvey, leather what-not and ottoman, ed 
| Mrs. A. P. Osborn, Portland, do. picture frame, “ 


| W. M. Harding, Portland, sheep roller skins, 1 00 
J. 8. Ricker, sole leather, lst prem., 3 00 
Same, upper do., do., 3 00 
Richard Ingham, Portland, do. do., Dip. 
8. McLanathan, Portland, ladies’ gaiter boots, 200 
Same, do, slippers, 100 
J. Smith, Westbrook, leather belting, Dip. 
T. Cowie & Co., Portiand, pat. enamel leather, Dip. 
J. H. Andrew, St. Andrews, best calf skin, Ist 
prem., 2 00 
W. LB. Richards, Portland, harness work, Dip. 
J. & B. Jordan, Portland, do. do., - 


Clase Il.--Agricuttural Implements. 
Report not yet received. 
Clas« I11.—Machiacry. 





David Tucker, Portland, Yankee cavd press, Dip. 
Portland Cu., locomotive work, * 
Casco Co., Portland, railway forging, = 
John Sparrow, Portland, Asheroft’s steam, and 
Hoyt’s water guage, = 
| Manchester Machine Co., Manchester, N. H., 
platform and counter scales, = 
|B. E. Parkhurst, Brunswick, portable’saw mill 
and lumber machine, ass 
' Bros. Woodroffe, Boston, glass blowing appara- 
tus, and 
| L. Crockett, Portland, brass work, baa 
W. Pearce, Portland, plumbing und water fix- 
tures, . ae 
Nichols, Leavitt & Co., Boston, sewing ma- 
chines, - 
J.C. Marble, Paris, hoop machine, bas 
J. Nash, Portland, ships’ main pumps, sad 


Class 1V.—Farniture, Wares, &e- 

Walter Corey, Portland, best lot furniture exbibited 
by one person, Dip. and $5 00 
Same, bureau, 3 00 


Same, sofa, 3 00 
Same, 1-2 dozen chairs, 100 
Mrs. L. Tewksbury, Portland, centre table, 200 

* Jane N, Adams, Portland, toilet table, 100 
Walter Corey, Portland, bedstead, 100 
Same, marble top commode, 100 
J. W. Newman, Portland, pier table, 100 
E. F. Kendail, Portland, rotary dining table, ‘ Dip. 


T. W. Harris, New Gloucester, window sashes, “ 
Oliver Gerrish, Portland, Willard clock, made 
by his apprentice, 

8. T. Fowler, Portland, gig sawing, 

F. Stoneham, Portland, window shades, ba 
C. & J. Isley, Portland, section ehip’s cabin; os 
R. Tucker, Boston, Union spring bed, 

STOVES. 

Libby & Seavey, Portland, for McGregor 
stove, Dip. or 3 00 
C. C. Tolman & Co., Portland, Harp cook do., 3 09 
Same, parlor do., Dip. 
R. 8. Stevens & Co., South Paris, for potato 
oven, Dip. and 5 00 


SILVER WARE AND CUTLERY. 
Lowell & Senter, Portland, display of, silver 
ware, Dip. and 3 00 
Class V—Essays and Plans. ~ 
John - na Windham, best “Sl, asd 88 - 
8. Springer, Weston, plan of barn, a 5 00 
BULBOUS ROOTED FLOWERS IN GLASSES. 
Now is the time for selecting and putting 
Hyacinth bulbs in glasses for winter and early 
spring flowering ; and our lady friends will do 
well to select only plump, healthy, clean and 
large bulbs, free from signs of decay, being 
particularly careful to throw aside all those 
having spots or blotches of mold, as such are 
almost sure to rot, and at best will not send up 
as good a flower stem as a perfectly healthy 
bulb will do. In purchasing glasses, select 
those made of dark glass, light being unnatural, 
and always injurious to the roots; change the 
water, (which must be soft,) at least twice a 
week, and let the new water be about 70 deg. 
temperature, cold water chilling theigimeioles 
and checking the growth. By taking this course, 
you will have beautiful heads of flowers that 
will amply repay the care and attention bestow- 
Ai upon them. When pots instead of glasses 
are used, which in our opinion, are always the 
best, the surface of the soil can be covered with 
tine green moss, the green leaves and stem shoot- 
ing up through it. The compost, rich black 
loam or leaf mold, river or lake sand, and well 
rotted cow manure, in nearly equal proportions. 
(Ohio Farmer. 
Tue Concorp Grare. This new variety, 
which caused so much discussion at ite introduc- 
tion, four Years ago, is settling down to a place 
among standard fruits in Northern gardens. 
No grape was ever introduced with a louder 
flourish of trampets, and few were assailed 
with severer criticism. It is gradually win- 
ning favor, and appears destined to become 
popular, where the Isabella will not ripen. A 
fruit grower in Connecticut recently informed 
us that it had done remarkably well with him, 
and ripened this year by the lst of September, 
‘while the Diana did not mature until the 16th, 
and the Isabella not until the last of the month. 
This is valuable testimony to its early maturity. 
The price has fallen from five dollars to one, 
and is now within the reach of all who desire it. 
We hear of gentlemen who are making large 
plantations of it. [American Agriculturalist. 


Caprais anp Att Hanns. The echooner 
Dandy, 40 tons burthen, Capt. Carrier, arrived 
at this port on Tuesday, from New York, with 
a load of wood, having no living soul on board 
but the captain. Usually he has carried a cook 
but as the lad was sick when he left home, he 
started alone—being captain, and cook, and all 
hands—and performed the voyage alone. Who 
beats that? Wedon’t know what wood pays 
now, but we should think the Maine man could 
beat the crowd on clear profits, though he isa 
presumptuous fellow, and may some day find 
himself short-handed. {Newburyport Herald. 


Guano. The Fredericksburg (Va.) Herald 
says that $300,000 worth of guano is consumed 
in the district which furnishes wheat and corn 
to that market. The wheat sales it says amount- 
ed to $608,000, from which it appears that the 
cost of guano, the present season, has been 
nearly oae-half of the wheat sales. m 


Comparative Vatue or Trwser. A seventy- 
four gun ship will require the oak timber of 75 
acres ; but will not require more than the timi- 
ber of 10 acres of larch. 

[Transactions of the Highlend Society. 
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